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Gie It a .Blaw! 

Something more than mere puffing 
is needed for the bagpipes, as 
this six-year-old girl discovered. 

THE HELMET 
STUCK 

amusing story with a moral 
comes .from, Perth. A kindly 
father had taken his four-yearr 
old son to the museum, ahd they 
were strolling round the deserted 
armoury section when the boy 
asked, pointing to a formidable 
suit of armour: "Daddie, how 
did a man manage to get inside 
that?"' 

■ Thinking that the best answer 
wbiild be a _ demonstration. 
Father acted oh a sudden im¬ 
pulse, unfastened, the helmet 
from the suit of armour, and 
slipped it on his own head. 
There was a click at the back of 
his neck and to his consternation 
he found that the fastening stud 
had slipped into position. 

Try as he- would Father could 
hot release his head from, the 
helmet, and he was about to, go 
off in despair to find the 
attendant when he heard the 
sound of approaching footsteps. 
A minute later someone found 
the stud in the helmet and 
pressed it. 

Quite red-faced with his exer¬ 
tions, Father pulled off the 
cumbersome hel.met—and- found 
himself facing a smiling school¬ 
teacher and a class of amused 
children. . . > 

Needless to say. Father did not 
wait upon the order of his going, 
but left the museum rapidly. 


Hold-Up 


ScoTTiE dog was spreading 
himself in the middle of a 
steep and narrow Cornish 
street the other day when along 
came a baker’s van. The driver 
pulled up smartly and sounded his 
horn several times, but the dog 
did not budge an inch. The driver 
jumped out, picked up the dog, 
and deposited him on the pave¬ 
ment; but by the time the driver 
was back at his wheel the dog 
was back in the danger-zone! 

Further loud blasts from the 
horn fell on deaf ears. But the 
driver did not lose his patience; 
he just got ouf again, carried the 
dog to safety,' and then hurried 
back to the van and drove on 
■ while the w&y was clear! 


The Knights’ 
Vigil 

Before D Day 

VERY . impressive religious 
service in the lives of those 
who took part in it is to be com¬ 
memorated at Christ Church, 
Portsdown, near Portsmouth, on 
Sunday, the anniversary of 
D Day. During this service 
stained glass windows represent¬ 
ing St Michael and St Georgei 
and landing craft, tanks, and 
guns, will be unveiled. 

In this church on June 4, 
1944,-400 officers and men of the 
Second Army H Q staff gathered 
for - an hour to pray for God's 
blessing on the tremendous 
undertaking before 'them. 

A Moving Experience 

The idea of holding a Knights’ 
Vigil here before D Day was 
that of the Revd J. W. J, Steele, 
who was then Assistant Chaplain- 
General of the Second Army. 

'- General Sir Miles Dempsey, 
who commanded that Army, has 
described that service as one of 
his most moving experiences. 

At the time, of course, the 
holding of the service had to be 
kept a close secret; military 
police guarded the doors, and 
even the Vicar was not allowed 
to enter his church. All around, 
in “ sealed ’’ camps, the troops 
were waiting for their great 
adventure; and in this flint and- 
stone church, which is only 74 
years old, the 400 knelt while the 
Chaplain recited the famous 
prayer which Drake offered 
before Cadiz in 1587 : 

O Lord-. God, when" Thou givest 
to Thy servants to endeavour any 
great matter, grant ' us 'also to 
know that it is not the .begin¬ 
ning, but the continuing ot the 
same,- -until it -be. thoroughly 
finished, which yieldeth the true ■ 
glory; through Him that for the 
finishing of Thy work laid down 
His life, our Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ. 

A Glorious Pairt 

Then those who bore the 
burden of organising .the greatest 
sea, land, and air operation of 
all time heard this solemn asking 
of God’s grace for the venture: 

To the Second Army there, has 
been given a glorious part in 
a great task. To relieve the 
' oppressed, to restore freedom in 
Europe, and to bring peace to the 
world. 

As we stand upon the threshold 
■ of the greatest adventure in our 
history, let us now offer to 
Almighty . God all our powers, ot 
body, mind, and spirit, so that 
our ■ great endeavour may be 
thoroughly, finished. 

To this end, will you undertake 
the heavy responsibility that 
such a task places upon each 
of you, and with God’s help 
carry it through, giving of the 
best, until Victory is won and 
Peace assured?” 

And then the four hundred, one 
and all, gave this solemn answer: 
“I will, the Lord being helper.” 

The memorial windows for 
Christ Church have been given 
by the three leaders of the 
. British invasion force. General 
Sir Miles -pempsey, Admiral Sir 
Philip Vian, and Air Commodore 
-Sir Harry Broadhiirst, and their 
brother officers. 

Many who attended the seiwice 
in 1944 wili again be present. 


Into the Heart of 
Mont Blanc 

Perils of the Men Who Tunnel 
Through the Mountains 

P UROPE is to have another great mountain tunnel—a tunnel which 
- will pierce the heart of Mont Blanc, the crowning height of 
the Alps. It will form an important link in a plan to secure 
uninterrupted road-communication between Paris and Rome, a 
route which will pass through Dijon, Geneva, and Turin. 

It is far below its summit, toiled amid the mysteries and 


nearly 16,000 feet, that Mont 
Blanc will be entered. Running 
some eight miles, from a point 
near Chamonix, in Prance, and 
emerging in the Aosta Valley of 
the Italian province of Turin, the 
tunnel will pierce the mountain 
at a height ot 3095 feet on the 
French side and emerge on the 
Italian side some 3065 feet above 
sea level. There will be a slight 
rise toward the centre from each 
end to ensure that any water 
entering the tuimel may drain 
away. 

Floods of Icy Water 

In that we have a hint of risks 
of mountain tunnelling such as 
few people imagine. The three 
most famous European tunnels, 
the Simplon (12J miles long), the 
St Gothard (9j miles), and the 
Mont Cenis (7i miles) each had 
its own peculiar problems and 
perils. During their successive 
construction tools were vastly im¬ 
proved, and dynamite superseded 
the much less safe gunpowder 
for the blasting of the rock. Little 
could exceed the hazards and 
discomforts attending the boring 
of the Simplon. In places the 
rock, proved so rotten that floods 


horrors of the mountain’s heart. 
Scorching rocks had to be con¬ 
tinually sprayed with cold water, 
and various devices employed for 
bringing fresh air to the men, 
working under exhaustingly high 
atmospheric pressure. We expect 
heavy air pressure under water; 
mountain tunnellers know that 
when penetrating these enormous 
masses, with thousands of feet of 
rock over their heads, they, like 
the crews of submarines, are sub¬ 
mitted to air pressures that add 
greatly to the tax upon strength 
as they labour in their grim 
world. 

Plans for the new undertaking 
are complete. The men who will 
carry out the work know the his¬ 
tory of the mountain tunnels 
already existing in Europe, with 
their tales of terrors, and they 
deserve to be proclaimed true 
heroes of industry. They will 
achieve in sober reality with their 
armament of scientific tools what 
fables have pictured as the 
triumphs of mythical gnomes 
and goblins, masters simply of 
legendary magic. 

Bird of Happiness 


of icy water poured out over the A lady recently entered a police 

4-.._ _ i_ T-r-i_ ▼_ 


tunnellers who. in addition to con¬ 
fronting danger to their lives, had 
to submit to prolonged labour 
waist-high in water and frigid 
slush. 

Next the engineers encountered 
fissured rocks, out of which 
gushed scalding water at such 
pressure as to detach and hurl 
out large pieces of rock during 
repeated injurious bombardments 
of the men as they panted and 


station at St Helens, Lanca¬ 
shire and, opening her satchel, 
released a little blue bird, a 
species ( of swallow. The bird 
alighted on her shoulder while 
she was out shopping. It is 
thought that the bird may have 
migrated from North Africa. 

Let us hope that the little 
visitor was one of the blue birds 
that traditionally bring happi¬ 
ness. ' 


All is Not 
Gold 

That Glitters 

^MONG the things that we are 
to receive under the new 
trading agreement with Spain are 
pyrites, the brass-coloured crude 
ores of ■ certain metals used for 
the production of sulphuric acid, 
and in the manufacture of red 
paints and so forth. 

Pyrites figure in one of the 
most astonishing stories in our 
history. When, during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Martin 
Frobisher set out with two little 
25-ton vessels and 35 officers and 
men to take a short cut through 
Arctic seas and so reach China 
by the North-west Passage, his 
desperate perils were lightened by 
the discovery, on what we now 
call Hall’s Island, of a piece of ■ 
yellow ore which, on his return to 
London, was said to be gold. 

Short Cut to Fortune 

There was now no more seeking 
China; it .was a short cut to for¬ 
tune that was sought, and the 
yellow ore, the supposed gold, 
seemed, to furnish the answer. 
"Two further expeditions, the 
third with a fleet of 15 ships, and 
financed by the Queen, Sir Philip 
Sidney, and the leading states¬ 
men of the age, went North 
with gold-seekers and intending 
colonists. 

The ships returned^ with 2000 
tons of the ore, and also with 
the “colonists,” for they declared 
that rather, than attempt to live 
in that dreadful country they 
would consent to be hanged at 
Newgate. 

Plant for assaying the ore had 
now been prepared, and the great 
time for testing had come. In 
all the great store, gained with 
such suffering and hazard and 
loss of men’s lives, there was not 
a single grain of gold! It was 
all pyrites, completely valueless 
in an age that had not learned 
how to use it. 

Queen Elizabeth’s money and 
all the rest that had been in¬ 
vested in the venture was lost 
and bitter were the reproaches 
exchanged between the dis¬ 
appointed. 


The Big Ships and the Little Ship 


The battleships Anson and Howe pass through the Firth of Forth unheeded by these boys, who are 
much more interested in the launching of their own little yacht. 
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Europe Is Turning Britain’s Two World News Reel 


THE Corner 

•yHE C N stated jecently that in the next few years not more 
than^ve per cent of all the goods our Continent needs will 
come from America under the European Recovery Programme ; 
and that 95 per cent of all we shall consume will have to be 
produced in Europe itself. How, then, is Europe doin^its share 
of this essential task? 


Reports from the sixteen 
nations show that good work is 
being done both in the field and 
the workshop. If weather con¬ 
ditions continue to be good we 
may expect an excellent harvest 
■ this year. , But even the best 
harvest would not mean that 
either Britain or- her neighbours 
could feed themselves. On the 
contrary, some four million tons 
of grain will have to be imported 
before the 1949 crops are 
collected. 

In the industrial field good 
effort is also being done. In 
the Ruhr, which, together with 
Western Germany, is included 
in the European Recovery Pro- 


MEET RIFLEMAN 
KHAN 

y^nEN the Lord Provost of 
Scotland entertained Dutch 
and South African teachers in 
the City Hall the other after¬ 
noon, one of the most important 
guests was Rifleman Khan. 

Rifleman Khan is an Alsatian 
dog which won - the animal’s 
“Victoria Cross” for a splendid 
act of bravery in the war. 

In November 1944, at Walch- 
eren, in Holland, the 6th 
Battalion Scottish. Rifles was 
advancing against tremendous 
enemy forces. -While boats were, 
crossing a swollen river, a direct 
tiit from an enemy shell threw 
Lance-Corporal James Muldoon 
and his men into the icy waters; 
worse still, Muldoon was griev¬ 
ously wounded. When Rifleman 
Khan heard cries for help, he 
plunged into the water, swam to 
where the men were struggling, 
and brought Corporal Muldoon 
safely out. 

Rifleman Khan wears his 
. decoration on a silk ribbon round 
his neck, and is never far from 
Mr Muldoon, the brave dog's 
owner since the war ended. And 
in the Lord Provost's "chambers 
Rifleman Khan took tea and 
cake with the other guests, and 
enjoyed, himself thoroughly. 

A Village Near 
Cambridge 

(Cambridge University has pur¬ 
chased the neighbouring 
village of Madingley, together 
with its hall and some 1200 acres 
of land. 

Every Cambridge man knows 
Madingley and the unforgettable 
view from its hill of the town’s 
many towers and spires; and 
Rupert Brooke immortalised it 
in his poem of nostalgic yearn¬ 
ings for Grantchester, asking if 
the sunset were 
. . . still a golden sea 
From Haslingfield to Madingley? 

Madingley Hall itself stands in 
. the sloping park, as it has stood 
for four centuries and more- 
mellow, charming, serene. There- 
was" one Cambridge man last 
century who knew this fine house 
bett^ than most, for- he lived 
here when an undergraduate at 
Trinity College. He was a prince, 
and later he became King 
Edward the Seventh. 


gramme, the daily production 
of coal has lately increased from 
230,000 to 290,000 tons. This 
means that more steel can be 
made and. with it, more ma¬ 
chinery to help in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of European economy. 

Prance, our closest neiglibour 
and friend, is also recovering 
from the heavy blows inflicted on 
her by the war.. Thanks to her 
own strenuous efforts and to aid 
by America and Britain, Prance 
has been able to go far in her 
struggle to reach the pre-war 
. level of industrial output. A 
recent Franco-British agreement, 
for example, provides for French 
exports to Britain of 40,000 tons 
of steel a year. Should French 
steel production rise still further 
and reach an annual total of ten 
million tons, she may send us 
up to 200,000 tons of this precious 
raw material. With this end in 
view the French are rebuilding 
the destroyed steel works near 
Caen. 

Co-operation 

French production of chemicals 
and textiles may soon be high 
enough to ailow her to send us 
some of these goods, too. 

But it is not only in trade that 
the ■ co-operation of European 
nations is shown. Nothing could 
better illustrate the spirit of 
European friendship than" the 
loan of 34,000 tons of British 
wheat to enable France to tide 
over the difficult time before the 
coming haivest. The loan was 
necessary because the 1947-crops 
in that country were 40 per cent 
below normal. We shall lose 
nothing by this friendly gesture 
as the loan- of wheat will be 
repaid during August and Sep¬ 
tember. 

Norway’s Recovery 

Remarkable progress is also 
reported from gallant Norway. 
In the past year Norway pro¬ 
duced more wool yarn and wool 
cloth than in 1939. Her great 
merchant navy, which earns 
about' £36,000,000 in foreign 
currency, is constantly increas¬ 
ing. British shipyards are build¬ 
ing 200,000 tons for her. . 

Also there are high hopes 
that Norway’s great hydro¬ 
electric projects and the con¬ 
struction of steel works 'will 
soon be complete. There will 
thus be more steel for ship¬ 
building and for exports abroad, 
more electricity for Norwegian 
industries, and for the industries 
of neighbouring Sweden. The 
Scandinavian countries are also 
considering a Customs' Union. 
Such a Union is already in 
operation for Belgium, Holland, 
and Luxemburg, which have 
recently suspended tariffs on a 
very wide range of imported 
goods. 

These few. examples show 
how closely the economies of 
European States are interwoven 
and how much the welfare of 
one nation depends on the efforts 
of its friends. The recent years 
have given us a clear proof that 
without co-operation, without a 
team spirit, there can be no 
recovery of our old Continent. 


Worlds 

Q.ENERAL Smuts made a very 
important speech recently 
on the British Commonwealth’s 
attitude towards Britain’s join¬ 
ing a European Union. He said 
that British participation in such 
a Union -is .necessary and in¬ 
evitable, both because European 
Union cannot work without her, 
and also because Britain is part 
of Europe, and no longer an 
island apart. 

“Besides, her own recovery is 
directly and intimately bound 
up with the recovery of Europe,” 
he went on. “They need each 
other desperately.” 

Then General Smuts asked: 
“Can she.be a leading or im¬ 
portant member of both Com¬ 
monwealth and "Western Union? 

' Will the Commonwealth suffer 
from such a dual relationship 
of Britain? I have given the 
matter much consideration and 
see no insuperable difficulty . . . 
One thing is quite certain: 
Britain will be necessai-y for both 
Commonwealth and Western 
Union. She is ' the mother of 
states and she has been the 
originator and leader of the 
most successful existing group of 
free states. 

“She has unrivalled experience 
of human affairs in all parts of 
the world, and' has acquired a 
traditional technique for hand¬ 
ling them. Her sense of justice 
and fair play and her balanced 
judgment must now more than 
ever be invaluable world assets 
in this time of unsettlement and 
ruffled tempers. 

“A great human mission still 
lies before her, perhaps greater 
than any in her glorious past.” 

THE YORUBA 
NATION 

Jn Nigeria a, great national 
movement among the 
Yoruba tribes has been started 
under the leadership of Sir 
Adeyemo Alakija.- It is proposed 
to hold,, on June 5 and 6, a 
Yoruba national convention at 
Ile-Ife, the historic capital. 

Yorubaland is an extensive 
area lying behind Lagos. . The 
Yorubas are intelligent people "of 
the true Negro type, enterprising 
traders and good farmers, who in 
bygone days were forced by their 
warlike neighbours to live in 
large centres of defence, thus 
founding some of , the largest 
native towns in Africa. 

The present movement, while 
recognising the system of tra¬ 
ditional tribal rulers, aims at 
improving the education of 
Yoruba youths with a view to the 
rapid development of political 
institutions and as a result the 
creation of a Yoruba State 
within a possible federal State - 
of Nigeria. ? 

BRIGHTER 

CLASSROOMS 

'pHE latest type of school furni¬ 
ture, desks, chairs, tables, 
and other equipment, are on 
view at the New Schools Ex¬ 
hibition at the Royal Institute 
of British, Architects, 66 Port¬ 
land Place, London, W1, which 
is open until June 19. . 

In the case of furniture for 
classes of younger children, it is 
shown that the teacher need no 
longer work from a .fixed posi¬ 
tion, so that her furniture is 
more reminiscent of a study or 
office than the old-fashioned 
classroom. 


JUNGLE SEARCH. Two men 
have gone from this country by 
air to the Gold Coast jungles to 
search for scrap iron among the 
sites of 30 gold mines which 
have been derelict for 60 years. 

The British scientists Humphrey 
Davy and Michael Faraday were 
commemorated at a recent exhibi¬ 
tion in Paris dedicated to their 
work. Several pieces of their 
scientific apparatus were lent by 
the Royal Institution and the 
British Museum. 

Canada’s 1947-48 Budget 
showed a surplus of nearly 
670,000,000 dollars, the biggest in 
the'country’s history and bigger 
than any pre-ioar total budget 
for the year. 

CRY OF DISTRESS. Hearing 
cries of “Fireman, save me,” a 
man dashed into a burning build¬ 
ing in Massachusetts and rescued 
—a caged parrot! 

Without using maps, and fiying 
on a constant course at a con¬ 
stant height of 10,000 feet, an 
RAP Fighter Command Hornet 
.squadron flew 750 miles from 
Linton - on - Ouse," Yorkshire, to 
Uppsala in Sweden. 

Count Folke Bernadotte, Presi¬ 
dent of the Swedish Red Cross, 
has been unanimously appointed 
as United Nations’ mediator in 
the Palestine war. 


LEST WE FORGET. A resolu¬ 
tion in favour of setting up an 
international federation of limb-, 
less war veterans, and stressing 
the support it might give to the 
cause of peace, was passed at the 
12th annual congress of the" 
Federation of the War Limbless 
of France, the first to be attended 
by British delegates. . 

The migration by air of more 
than 30,000 refugees from Europe 
to Canada has begun. Each 
person pays £65. 

A woman expert, Mrs Burns, 
of the Royal Aircraft Establish¬ 
ment, Farnborough, is with the 
crew of a Viking aircraft ivhich 
is carrying out icing tests in and 
near the Arctic Circle. The tests 
are carried out from Reykjavik 
airfield, Iceland. 

OPPORTUNITY. CMS mis¬ 
sionaries remaining in Palestine 
total 25. One of them wrote, not 
long ago: “Do not bother about 
our safety, just pray that we may 
take these, teeming opportuni¬ 
ties.” 

The British Gliding Association 
has received a gift of £400 from 
the Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors to enable a British 
team to compete in the 1948 con¬ 
tests of the International Aero¬ 
nautical Federation, to be held in 
Switzerland next July. . 


Home News Reel 


LONG RIDE. Robert Knowles, 
of Southall, Middlesex, has 
arrived in Cape Town after 
cycling for 18 weeks and cover¬ 
ing a distance of 7000 miles, via. 
France, Italy, Egypt, and across 
Africa. 

On May 26 the foundation stone 
of the New House of Commons 
was laid, by the Speaker, Colonel 
D. Clifton Brown. 

The late Alexander Corbet, of 
the Natural History Museum, has 
bequeathed to the nation his 
collection of many thousands of 
Malayan Butterflies. 

STRANGE HOME. A queen, 
wasp has built a nest in the 
clothes of a doll at Weston 
Turville, Buckinghamshire. 

The courts of Queen’s Club, 
Kensington, one of Britain’s 
premier tennis clubs, are to be 
opened to LCC schoolchildren. 

FOR GARDEN LOVERS. A 
list of private gardens in England 
and Wales which are opened to 
the public can be obtained from 
the National Gardens Scheme 
Office, Lower Belgrave Street, 

S W, or from A A and RAC 
patrols. In Scotland the list can 
be obtained from Scotland’s 
Gardens Scheme, Camallt, Fin- 
try, Glasgow. 

There are now over 170,000 local 
savings groups in England and 
Wales. The National Savings 
Committee is appealing to every¬ 
one to join or start a new one. 


A rare British moth, Lunar 
Double Stripe, has been caught in 
East Sussex. Only about a dozen 
have ever been recorded. 

At Freshwater Quarry, Brix- 
ham, Coastguardsmaii Donald- 
Urquhart recently made his 19th 
cliff rescue, saving a boy of 12 
from a dangerous ledge. . 

MORE OR LESS? A lady who 
left Dublin airport with 24 eggs 
in a box "recently, opened the box 
in the coach' to London and 
found—one chick and 23 eggs! 

Wearing all his clothes, Roystbn 
William Press, of Bristol, aged 10, 
dived into a canal recently to try 
to rescue an old man. ■ 

Bible College, Swansea, is to 
receive an anonymous gift of 
£100,000 in connection with its 
25th anniversary in August. 

PRIORITY. Led by the 
Mayor, "Alderman Dick "Whitting- . 
ton, members of the Lewes Town 
Council recently abandoned a 
meeting to move furniture from ' 
cottages threatened by a lire 
close by. 

A fuel made from sawdust 
tirriber waste which burns as well 
as good coal has been Invented by 
a firm at Scarborough, Yorkshire. 

A sunshine home for blind 
babies is to be provided with 
£15,000, which is the final distri¬ 
bution of the Bernhard Baron 
Charities Trust Fund. In 20 years 
£840,000 has been distributed 
from this fund. 


Youth News Reel 


■ SCHOOLBOY PILOT. Ronald 
Pearson, a 17-year-old pupil at 
Perth Academy, and a corporal 
in the Perth A T C Squadron, has 
just qualified for his pilot’s “ A ” 
licence. Ronald flew solo at 
Scone Aerodrome after only 
6 hours 10 minutes of dual¬ 
flying instruction. 

The Cornwell Badge, highest 
honour in the Boy Scout move¬ 
ment, has been awarded to Stanley 
Bell Morris, of Wellington, New 
Zealand, in recognition of his 
devotion to duty under great 
suffering. This decoration has 
been awarded only five times to 
New Zealand Scouts. 

Scout Keith Neivion, of the 
1st Hatherloio Troop, Stockport, 
Cheshire, has been aivarded the 


Scout Gilt Cross for his gallant 
attempt to rescue a boy from 
drowning in the- River Tame. 

QUICK ACTION. Twelve-year- 
old Beryl Belcher, of the 2nd 
Wokingham Company, has been 
awarded the Guide Silver Cross 
for her presence of mind and 
bravery when her little sister’s 
nightdress caught fire. Beryl 
rolled the child in a hearthrug 
and extinguished the flames. 

Australia has 54,027 Scouts, ■ 
20 per cent more than in 1945. 

Shoreham, Kent, Boy Scouts 
have presented carved oak 
candlesticks to the parish church 
as a memorial to a Scout who ■ 
lost his life in the war. > 
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New Light on Zimbabwe 


exciting discovery made at 
Port Victoria,’ near the 
famous Zimbabwe ruins, suggests 
that Southern Rhodesia was pro- 
babiy visited and colonised by 
the Babylonians and . Persians 
thousands of years before the- 
birth of Christ. 

Last year the French archae¬ 
ologist Abbe Breuil came across 
some remarkable rock paintings 
in the Brandberg range of moun¬ 
tains in South West Africa. 
These were quite unlike the 
Bushmen cave paintings—they 
were not negroid, the types of 
clothing were Mediterranean,- and ■ 
the frieze surrounding the hunt¬ 
ing scene was Egyptian. 

Now the Abbe Breuil has dis¬ 
covered more amazing rock 
paintings in the Ndango and 
Chibl districts of Port Victoria. 
The figures, though not so clear 
as the Brandberg ones, are also 
in white, with red bands across 
waist, elbow, thighs, and feet. 

% Heliotrope the 
Frog 

“_^FiER all the money your 
parents have spent in send¬ 
ing you here, young gentlemen, 
can you find nothing better to do 
than catching frogs?” 

“But, sir, our Heliotrope is a 
champion frog-” 

“Champion fiddlesticks! You’ll 
be ploughed as sure as frogs are ^ 
frogs if you don't pay more atten¬ 
tion to your work! Jumping 
frogs indeed!” 

Some conversation like this 
may have passed not long ago 
between a Professor of the 
University of California and a 
group of students who, a day or 
two before, had caught a frog 
and entered it for the California 
frog-jumping championship. They 
had not had time to train Helio¬ 
trope, as they called their pet, 
but, even so. Heliotrope leapt 
eleven feet five inches before 
10,000 frog-fanciers, and won the 
championship and two hundred 
dollars for his new-found human 
friends. 

Heliotrope without doubt be¬ 
came a college hero, and it is to 
be hoped that this harmless 
humorous interlude sent the 
students back refreshed for their 
perusal of the higher calculus 
and the Theory of Relativity. 


Both show thick hair reaching 
down to the shoulders—^some¬ 
thing never depicted in Bushmen 
rock drawings. 

'The Abbe Breuil concluded that 
foreigners ' painted . these draw¬ 
ings;' but whether Persian, Baby¬ 
lonian; or Phoenician he is not 
yet prepared to say. They 
must have come down from the 
Persian Gulf in remote times, 
encouraged by the monsoons and 
favourable ocean currents along 
the African coast. 

It is known that King Solomon 
sent out-a fleet down south from 
Phoenicia about 1000 bc, but 
Zimbabwe shows a much earlier 
origin. But by whom was it 
built? And when? That is the 
• secret of Zimbabwe—a secret 
which is slowly yielding before 
the successive discoveries of new 
clues by archaeologists. And the 
Chibi drawings may provide the 
vital link in the chain of 
evidence. ' ' • ’ 

THE CLOCK WORKS 

^HE people of Long Itchington, 

■Warwickshire, were startled 
the other day to hear the 100- 
year-old clock in the church 
tower striking the hour after ten 
years’ silence.- They soon dis¬ 
covered that a village boy, Harry 
Windsor, home from college, had 
climbed the ancient tower, found 
out what was the matter with 
the workings of the clock, and 
then, with the aid of a fretsaw 
and pieces of lead and steel, had 
managed to set ’ it going once 
more. 

The Wrecker 

'J'HERE have been strange hap¬ 
penings in the parish church 
of St Teath down in Cornwall. 

Every morning when the vicar 
crossed the threshold of the 
venerable building he saw signs 
of disorder. The cross was out 
of its' accustomed place on the 
altar: flowers from vases were 
strewn in the aisles; glass pots 
were smashed; mud and moss lay 
in pews and on the floor! 

He had no idea who was re¬ 
sponsible: but one Sunday after¬ 
noon the mystery was solved. 
While the village children were 
gathered for a service a large owl 
flew down from a niche in the 
roof. The bird was caught ana 
put outside, and there has been 
no trouble since! 



The Cold Shoulder 


Four penguins at the Bristol Zoo make a chilly response to the 
friendly advances of a one-year-old visitor. 


EARLY BIRDS 

'J'HE lark has lost its reputation 
as the earliest riser, for Mr 
Noble Rollin, director of the 
Bird Research Station at Glan- 
ton in Northumberland, has dis¬ 
covered that the curlew - gets up 
earlier. But the curlew, unlike 
the' fashionable lark, does not 
make a, song about its early- 
rising. habits, its vocal efforts 
being limited to a piercing cry. 

We can Imagine the disgust of 
the lark, which has sung its way 
into the foremost place among 
birds in English literature, if it 
knew that it had been found out 
at last; ‘.‘What, that creature, 
with that voice and that beak! ” 

-mhe curlew would probably 
reply that it was tgo busy getting 
its living to do any larking 
about. 

Mr Rollin has recorded the 
earliest times when birds begin 
singing in the morning. Some of 
the best-known kinds are; curlew, 
2.52; lark, 3.10; redstart, 3.14; 
swallow, 3.24; cuckoo, 3.26; song 
thrush, 3.50; blackbird, 3.52; 
sparrow, 4.31; and, last of all, the 
lazy greenfinch. 

But even the greenfinch beats 
some of us! 

From Hastings to 
Hastings 

JjAviNG flown from Sydney in 
Australia to Wellington in 
New Zealand in 4^ hours, the 
Handley Page Hastings which has 
been touring Australasia, visited 
the town of Hastings, in North 
Island. 

The Mayor of Hastings is an 
air pilot and took a trip in the 
plane, and while flying over the 
centre of his town he was handed 
a letter of greetings from the 
Mayor of Hastings in Sussex. 
Many years ago the mother of 
Major Nicoll, the Handley Page 
Sales Manager who is travelling 
in the plane, had presented a 
Union Jack, the first gift from 
Hastings in Sussex to Hastings in 
New Zealand. 

The Handley Page Hastings is 
a sample of the fastest and 
largest British military transports 
which are being produced. 

YOUNG PEOPLE 
AND SPORT 

'J'HE National Festival of Youth 
and Sport, to be held at the 
Empire Pool, Wembley, on June 
5, will be a grand spectacle. 
Princess Elizabeth will be present 
at the evening performance and 
Marshal of the RAP Lord 
Tedder in the afternoon. 

Over 100 performers will take 
part in a great cavalcade, and 
there will be displays of gym¬ 
nastics, keeping fit, and skipping. 
An exciting feature will be an 
International indoor football 
match between an All England 
team and the Arsenal. Among 
the players in this match will be 
Tommy Lawton, Stanley Mat¬ 
thews, Raich Carter, Leon Leuty, 
Archie Macaulay, Ronnie Rooke, 
and Laurie Scott. 

Another interesting contest will 
be a basket-ball match between 
the British Olympic team and an 
overseas team. The Services will 
give massed dispiays, and 32 
world-famous dancers will illus¬ 
trate formation ballroom dancing. 

At the evening performance 
there is to be a grand parade of 
representative detachments from 
many youth and sports organisa¬ 
tions. 

The Festival is presented by 
The Central Council of Physical 
Recreation. 



The King’s Horses and the King’s Men 

The King’s Troop of the Royal Horse Artillery make a fine 
action study during a rehearsal in Regent’s Park for the Royal 
Tournament from June 10 to June 26. 


THE SPORTING 
SPIRIT 

'J'he Lord Mayor of Adelaide 
has suggested that when 
parties of Australians meet to 
listen to broadcasts of the Test 
matches they should make dona¬ 
tion to the Food for Britain 
appeal and feend gifts of food to 
British war widows. 

He proposes that when a bats¬ 
man hits a four or a six, or makes 
a century, or when a wicket 
falls, the listeners should contri¬ 
bute varying amounts to the 
appeai. 

What a fine example of the 
wonderful sporting spirit of our 
Australian kinsmen. 

Seaweed Survey 

Q^o aid the Scottish Seaweed 
Research Association, the 
Royal Air Force is carrying out 
an aerial survey of the great 
seaweed beds that fringe the 
coasts of Scotland, with a view 
to the regular harvesting of the 
seaweed for an organised in¬ 
dustry. Methods of aerial photo¬ 
graphy used for submarine 
hunting during the war will be 
employed and the seaweed will 
be photographed down to the 
depth of ten fathoms. The 
Orkneys, Hebrides, Shetlands„ 
Islay, and Jura will be surveyed 
first. 

Scotland’s first seaweed har¬ 
vester will soon be leaving Oban 
to carry out experiments. It is a 
motor launch fitted with a series 
of long knives and a cage behind 
them to- catch the seaweed when 
it is cut. 

AN ACT OF FAITH 

the South London' Hospital 
for Women and Children, 
which is the largest hospital of 
its kind in the world staffed by 
women, the Queen recently 
opened a new maternity wing and 
a new wing for children. 

The Queen said that she had 
always regarded this hospital as 
a great act of faith, and as pro¬ 
viding a further exampie of that 
success w’hich is obtainable when 
a noble idea is espoused by de¬ 
voted women. 

The hospital has grown from 
140 beds before the war to 260 to¬ 
day 


Farewell to a 
Proud Ship 

’pnE great warship Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, which seemed never to 
outgrow the glow and freshness 
of splendid youth, has closed her 
career. She has ceremoniously 
taken leave of Portsmouth, her 
cradle, and has hauled down her 
ensign. The Clyde shipbreakers 
are to take her to pieces so that 
her metal, remoulded, may serve 
new ends. 

The Queen Elizabeth was the 
first British battleship to carry 
15-inch guns, and the first to be 
entirely oil-fuelled. Owing to 
detention in dock for repairs, she 
missed the battle of Jutland; but 
from the Dardanelles campaign 
to the end of the First World 
War, she missed little else, and 
with the close of that war it was 
she who led the defeated 
German battle fleet to its 
surrender at Scapa Flow. 

The British Navy now has no 
ship named after a queen, but 
those two sovereigns of the 
Mercantile Marine, the Queen 
Mary and the Queen Elizabeth, 
still proudly serve, bearing their 
illustrious names in more peace¬ 
ful roles. 

UMBRELLA MAN 

or so many people lose their 
umbrellas these days. It 
may be on account of the im¬ 
proved weather, or it may be due 
to the engaging umbrella handles 
designed by Mr Charles George 
Don, who has just completed 67 
unbroken years with his umbrella 
factory at Leytonstone, and after 
a recent illness, at the mere age 
of 81, has gone off again to pay 
another visit to relatives in the 
United States. 

Mr Don must have been especi¬ 
ally happy to find among his 
birthday presents this tribute 
from his firm. With pride and 
gratitude to their “best salesman, 
best technician, and be^t-loved 
member of the • firm,” they re¬ 
corded in The Times that “his 
upright character coupled with 
sound practical counsel have been 
■ fine examples of all that is best 
in mankind.” Now a senior 
director of his firm, he has worked 
with umbrellas and sunshades 
since boyhood, so the weather 
never worries him' 
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Sculptures in 


THE Park 


A Dutch Interior 

English schoolgirls on holiday at Noordwijk, in Holland, are 
fascinated by the old spinning-wheel and a Dutch doll. 


Salute to a 

Just 60 years- ago- a lad in his 
teens walked into a building 
in Paternoster Row, in the shade 
of St Paul's ■ Cathedral, gave a 
penny to a young man in shirt 
sleeves and received in return 
the first copy , of a new weekly 
journal with a straw-coloured 
cover. 

This incident at the time did 
not seem particularly note¬ 
worthy f yet it proved to be one 
of outstanding importance in 
Fleet Street' annals—nothing less 
than the beginning of a revolu¬ 
tion in journalism. 

For that young man in his 
shirt sleeves was Alfred Harms- 
W’orth, later Lord Northcliffe: 
and that straw-coloured journal, 

' the first of countless millions of 
copies, rvas Answ’ers, his step- - 
ping-stonc ■ to fortune and to 
worldwide fame and influence. 

■ Together,' just 60 -years ago. 
Answers and its founder started 
a ball rolling; a ball which was 
to roll down Ludgate Hill, all 
over Fleet Street, all over 
England, all over the world—and 
keep on rolling. 


ISLAND WEDDING 
RING 

GOLD wedding ring which was 
used for 20 years for 
marriages on Pitcairn Island by 
survivors of the Bounty has been 
deposited in the Auckland War 
Memorial Museum, in New Zea¬ 
land, by Mrs H. C. Maude, wife 
of the resident commissioner of 
the Gilbert Islands. 

: The ring originally belonged to 
Edw'ard Young, a midshipman of 
the Bounty, and was found near 
the house of John and Sarah 
Adams,' the last holders. They 
lost it about 1800. Markings on 
the ring made it recognisable to 
Pitcairil Islanders who had heard 
of it. 


Big Brother 

Answ'ers rapidly took its'place 
'in the life of the people. As well 
as an abundance of good things 
to read, it brought them free' 
insurance and a host of interest¬ 
ing and amusing competitions 
with big rewards. , 

Answers became a friend wel¬ 
comed every week into hundreds 
of thousands of households, a 
friend whose entertaining Com¬ 
pany could be enjoyed by every¬ 
one in the family; it had some¬ 
thing for them all, and there are 
many people still who can 
remember when the famous 
serial, Convict 99, kept them in 
suspense from week to week. 

As Answers strode to triumph 
after triumph, so did its founder; 
out of the success of this 
popular weekly grew the Daily 
Mail, and out of it, too, grew 
the Amalgamated Press, the 
biggest periodical and publishing 
house in the world. With its 
own timber forests, its own paper 
mills and printing plant, even 
its own printing ink company, 
the Amalgamated Press is, of 
course, the parent of many well- 
established educational works as 
well as a great number of 
popular journals; and Answers is 
big brother to them,all. 

When a big brother has scored 
a brilliant sixty, and is still 
batting confidently, a younger 
brother naturally- feels a glow of 
pride as he basks in the reflected 
glory; and it is with something 
akin to this pride that the C N 
now salutes Answers on the 
momentous occasion of its 
Diamond Jubilee. 

It is our sincere' wish that 
Answers will continue its brilliant 
innings; and that when it reaches 
the coveted century it will reso¬ 
lutely settle down, like Don 
Bradman, to reach a second 
century—and a third. Long may. 
it flourish! / 


P'rom now until September the 
L C C, in conjunction with 
the Arts Council, are holding in 
Battersea Park an exhibition of 
British and European sculpture 
of the. last fifty years. 

To be able to see all round 
each of the 43 models in wood, 
stone, or. metal against a back¬ 
ground of the lake, or among 
trees and flowers in the park 
seems in many ways preferable 
to an indoor show. 

Lectures are being given and 
students may be seen busy-in the 
Demonstration Tent so that the 
way they work, and what can be 
done with the materials they are 
using, may be understood. 

As Mr R. R. Tomlinson, L C C 
Staff Inspector of Art, points out 
in the catalogue, a sculptor does 
not have to copy exactly. He 
also tries to express ideas and 
emotions, and the modern method 
is sometimes by geometry or 
symbols which satisfy by their 
shapeliness, as in Helikon, by 
Barbara Hepworth. 

There is nothing fantastic about 
a life-size Stallion in wood by 
Skeaping. He is braking his 
rushing speed against a flaming 
bank of rhododendrons. We can 
almost hear him neigh. 

The graceful Man Child, by Sir 
William Reid Dick, is poetic with¬ 
out losing strength. Epstein has 
two figures full of life, and the 
great French sculptor Rodin’s 
St John the Baptist is there. 

Among the moderns are Henry 
Moore’s Three Standing Figures 
(without faces), and Kneeling 
Figure, by McMillan, where the 
whole, middle body is omitted. 

Whether classical or modern, 
each model is worthy of study if 
we wish to understand the idea 
the artist is trying to express. 

Moving a Church 

\ SMALL wooden church, com¬ 
plete with belfry and bell 
and all its fm-nishings, is being 
moved across a county. After 
20 years, the church - of 
St Margaret’s, Rusthall, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, is no longer needed 
there. But a church is badly 
needed on a new housing estate 
at Strood, near Rochester, so 
the Bishop of Rochester suggested 
the transfer of Rusthall Church. 
At Strood it will be re-dedicated, 
to St. Frahcis. 


The Bell-Trap 

Made of. Esparto grass and shaped 
like a bell, this curious fishing-net 
is used in Malta. 


The Children'i 



MORE GUIDERS 
WANTED 


Mercy AND 
Moderation 

T he stationmaster of Bridgend, 
Glamorgan, has preached a 
sermon tvhich deserves to echo 
round the world. As some Ger¬ 
man generals were leaving their 
prison camp for home the station- 
inaster called on them to re¬ 
member “ the mercy and moder¬ 
ation afforded in your captivity. 
We, in turn, will remember the 
individual sacrifices which have 
made this Christian treatment 
possible.” 

It was a timely call. This sum¬ 
mer thousands of young German 
prisoners-of-tvar will leave Brit¬ 
ain ; and most of them, we be¬ 
lieve, will go home with abiding 
and not unhappy memories of 
their days here. That over ten 
thousand of them are choosing 
to remain here as voluntary 
workers is sufficient tribute to the 
prevailing kindliness they have 
experienced. . 

J^ERCV and Jloderation, in the 
stationmaster’s words, have 
been the key to this treatment of 
prisoners ; and they are qualities 
of which all rhen and all nations 
at this hour have special need. 
Not war alone is it that calls 
for them ; the honourable quali¬ 
ties of mercy and moderation 
exalt men at all times. 

The home-going oi German 
prisoners-of-war is another re¬ 
minder to the British people of 
the Christian foundation of their 
national life. These men have 
been treated with mercy and 
moderation because in the 
main the way of life in these 
islaflds is based on the Christian 
virtues. These virtues may not 
always be apparent, but at cer¬ 
tain critical hours they “come 
up out of the jnuck and mire ” 
arid speak for our inner life as a 
people. 

’T'he prisoners-of-war depart 
from our land; but the 
need for mercy and moderation 
remains. The challenge to us 
and to all men is to go on 
practising these qualities in every 
area of national and international 
life. Only with mercy and 
moderation can mankind win 
the lasting peace and happiness 
that is its heart’s desire.. 

These Alone Endure 

UisTORY is a voice for ever 
sounding across the cen¬ 
turies the laws of right and 
WTong. Opinions alter, manners 
change, creeds rise and fall, but 
the moral law is written on the 
tablets of eternity. For every 
false w'ord or unrighteous deed, 
for cruelty and oppression, for 
lust and vanity, the price haS; 
to be paid at last. . . . Justice 
and truth alone can endure and 
live. Injustice and falsehood 
may be long-lived, but doomsday 
comes at last to them. 

J. A. Froude 


I 


T is disturbing to hear that 
there has been a drop in the 
numbers of Girl Guides during 
the past year. This was revealed 
at the recent annual meeting of 
the Girl Guides Association. ’ 

It was made clear, however, 
that this drop is not because of 
any lack of desire to join the 
Guides on the part of girls, but 
because of the ■ lack of Guiders 
to lead them. Women of all 
ages are needed to lead Brownie' 
packs and Guide and Ranger 
companies, as commissioners, 
instructors, badge testers ; and 
for many other kinds of Guider 
work. 

Our womenfolk have a hard, 
life these days, yet many of them 
give up their spare time to the 
Guides—and find it grand fun. 
Let us hope that more will 
follow their example in the near 
future, so that girls''who wish 
to join this splendid Movement 
may not be prevented by lack of 
local leaders. 


Everyman’s Flower 

J^osE time has arrived in Brit¬ 
ain, and we are all the 
happier for it. ' ' 

Our - national emblem, the ' 
rose has thrived in this country 
from time immemorial, and how 
precious it was to our forefathers 
is illustrated by the following 
historical fact. In 1576 the 
Bishop of Ely granted • to Sir 
Christopher Hatton a lease of 
most of Ely House, Holborn, in 
consideration of the annual pay- : 
ment of a red rose, and of giving 
the bishop free access to theri 
gardens, with the right to gather:: ■ 
twenty bushels ' of , roses every :. 
year. Roses were in great 1 
demand in those days, and 
before and after, not so much 
for decorative purposes, but for 
making perfume, and even for 
flavouring dishes. 

Truly the rose has been Every¬ 
man’s flower through all the ages, n 
and in all countries and climes 
have the poets sung its praise. 



■ JUST AN IDEA 
As the proverb says, Writedown 
the advice of him who loves yent, 
though you like it not at present. 


Under the Ef 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If a barber ever 
cuts a friend 


(JHILDREN go to concerts as part of 
their lessons. Watch other 
people play. 

a 

LA'DY says her house goes bac’ 
to the sixteenth century. S’ 
has to wait for it to return. 

0 ■ : 

^OME local authorities in Wales keep 
^ their minutes in Welsh. But set 
their clocks by Greenwich time. 

s ■ 

author benefits from having a 
, wide circle of friend.s. Is sure 
of a round of applause. 

PEDESTRIAI9 says he was struck 
by the few cars on the road. 
Ought to have got out of their way. 




















Newspaper 


Too Few For The 
Many 

'“yuE nation that does not value 
education above all else can- 
lot prevail,” said a delegate at 
the recent Conference of the 
National Association of Head 
Teachers, and he also declared 
that we are deficient of fifteen 
million text books. 

Other speakers stressed this 
ind other deficiencies ; too few 
eachers, too large classes, in- 
idequacy of equipment, and 
)ut-of-date school buildings. A 
resolution v.'as passed expressing 
alarm at this state of affairs. 

There is, indeed, very much 
.eeway to be made up before we 
can claim that the Battle for 
Education has been won. If we 
do not persevere and 'win it, 
we must, as Captain Beare of 
the Nautical College, Hull, said, 
bandon the idea of a better' 
England tomorrow. 

—— 

CHELSEA’S WEEK 

AST week the borough of Chel- 
“* sea, in London, displayed, 
or the benefit of its citizens and 
/‘isitors, its ■ traditions and its 
particular ways of life today. It 
is hoped to, make Chelsea Week 
an annual celebration. 

The activities of this first 
Ihelsea Week included the 
'amous Chelsea Flower Show, 
,everal exhibitions, including one 
of Whistler’s works and relics, 

V Midsummer Masque' of Old 
ihelsea in 1638, concerts, sport- 
iig events, and a floral ball. 

Chelsea, long famed as the 
abode of artists, is a rare oasis in 
a vast city. It is not so much a 
place—as the official programme 
put it—as a way of living, a 
•ymbol, of intellect and culture, 
f good manners and witty con- 
\ ersation, of beauty and thought 
and expression in every art, and, 
vbove all, of a spirit of cheerful 
.leighbourliness. 

To express these traditions in 
. week of festivities was a fitting 
nil very pleasant idea. Long 
,nay Chelsea Week flourish to 
give colour and imagination to 
London’s bustling workaday life. 


ftor’s Table 

10 much rudeness spoils modern 
life. Unless it is rude health. 

□ 

. ILDREN should learn to look after 
each other. They prefer to run 
, ler each other. 

S 

'Y HEN took a fifty-mile bus ride. 

Didn’t see why a chicken 
'.■'uldn't have a run on a bus. 

0 

' is said of a new matcrial that it 
, lifashes beautifully. But it won’t 
all the washing. 

0 

future it will be possible to get 
moth-proof carpets. We already 
•e one—full of holes. 



/I F.i.'ilOUS cricketer is also a noted 
singer. Must have a good pitch. 
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THINGS SAID 

gciENCE,' commerce, politics, 
and statecraft can all be 
spiritual if they are conducted 
in accordance with the law of 
righteousness, and under, the 
guidance of the divine spirit. 

The Archbishop of York 
JsJo farming community any¬ 
where in the world has done 
a better job in the past nine years 
than the farmers and farm work¬ 
ers of Britain. 

Herbert Morrison, M-P 
J BELIEVE that the foundation 
of democratic liberty is will¬ 
ingness to believe other people 
may perhaps be wiser than one¬ 
self. , The Prime Minister 

^ HEADMASTER neeffs the 
strength of Hercules, the 
wisdom of Solomon, the patience 
of Job, the agility of a cat, and a 
dash of. ubiquity thrown in. 

A Lancashire headmaster 
at a conference 

Jy|o one has ever been able to 
explain to me why the 
Albert Hall was built. 

Sir Thomas Beecham 


Save “ The Backs ” 

jyjEMBERS of the Cambridge 
County Council have rightly 
protested against the decision 
of the Ministry of Transport to 
include in the trunk road system 
the road at Cambridge running 
through what is called “ The 
Backs ”—^meaning the backs of 
the colleges—near the Cam. 

It is feared that the laying of a 
wide concrete road would ruin 
the beauty of this place. Arthur 
Mee wrote of The Backs : 

" In all our tour of England 
there has been nothing to equal 
the picture of Cambridge as we 
glide in a boat along the River 
Cam, or'aq we saunter at The 
Backs and stand on the bridges 
. . . stone walls of the palaces 
of learning look down on this 
unchanging scene. The noble 
lawns, the gliding river, the deli¬ 
cate green willows, the majestic 
copper beeches, the glorious 
avenues, a hundred thousand 
daffodils, the delightful rock 
gardens, are a memory that never 
fades from the traveller’s mind.” 

Must this heritage of loveliness 
become for our grandchildren 
just a memory preserved in old 
prints and photographs ? 

SUMMER JOY 

■ ’Y'he crows flapped over by twos 
and threes. 

In the pool drowsed the cattle 
up to their knees. 

The little birds sang as if it were 
The one day of summer in all 
the year. 

And, the very leaves seemed to 
sing on the trees. 

J. R. Lowell 

—+♦— 

A PRAYER 

jgLEss all those whom Thine 
own Self in lawful authority 
has placed over us, by rvhat name 
or title soever known to us; 
bless their counsels and con¬ 
sultations, and make them under 
Thyself the happy instruments 
of the good of this nation, 

Thomas Fuller 
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Friend of Every Sailor 

■yWHENEVER a ship leaves a British :port a little .white circle 
” with a line through it can be seen on the vessel’s side 
above water level. It is the load-line, a safety device for which 
seamen have to thank Samuel Plimsoll, who died fifty years ago. 

'This roused Plimsoll to violent 


Olympic Swimmer 

Fourteen-year-old Elinor Gordon, 
of Hamilton, Lanarkshire, who has 
been chosen to represent Britain in 
Olympic Swimming events. 


KRUGER PARK 
IS FIFTY 

Jn 1898 was born the Kruger 
National Park, the world’.s 
most wonderful wild life sanctu¬ 
ary. 

In a Government Gazette of 
that year President Kruger pro¬ 
claimed that all wild life between 
the Crocodile and Sabi Rivers 
was protected against killing, 
hunting, or injury. The area 
covered was about 1800 square 
miles and was called the Sabi 
Game Reserve. Today the Kruger 
National Park extends for 8000 
square miles. 

In June 1902 Colonel J. Steven¬ 
son Hamilton was ■ appointed 
warden of the game reserve. ’The- 
improvements he made became 
widely known, and visitors to the 
area increased in number. At 
length, in 1926. the South Africa 
Parliament passed the National 
Parks Act which is in force today. 
Thus was the Kruger National 
Park established. 

In 1927- only three cars entered 
the park; in 1933 there were 5431 
cars and 19,140 people. During 
the war the area was closed to 
the public because of petrol 
rationing; but in .1946 some 9000 
cars and 38,372 people entered 
the reserve, and last year it saw 
the record number of 11,641 cars 
and 44,703 people.- 

High-Speed 


Though Samuel Plimsoll first 
saw the- light of day in the great 
port of Bristol in 1824, there was 
nothing in his early life to indi¬ 
cate the burning interest he w'as 
to show in seafaring, matters in 
later life. He attended school in 
Sheffield, and began his career as 
a solicitor’s clerk. A few years 
later he settled down in London 
as a coal merchant. 

It was while preparing material 
for a pamphlet on the coal ex¬ 
port trade that he first became 
aware of the hard lot of the 
British seaman in those days, and 
determined to enter Parliament 
as the best way to improve 
conditions afloat. After several 
attempts he eventually became 
M P for Derby, and at once 
displayed a keen interest in ship¬ 
ping problems. - 

By means of many speeches, 
both in and out of the Commons, 
he kept the subject continually 
before the public, and in a 
book entitled “Our .Seamen ” he 
launched a violent attack against 
certain unscrupulous shipowners. 
In particular he exposed the 
practice of over-insuring unsea¬ 
worthy vessels before sending 
them to sea, foredoomed to sink. 

Slow Progress 

Largely as a result of Pllmsoll’s 
campaign, a Royal Commission- 
was appointed to inquire into 
these allegations: but though 
admitting the existence of the 
abuses mentioned by Plimsoll, 
the Commission did not support 
his idea of a compulsory load-line. 

Nevertheless, a Shipping Bill 
was introduced in 1874 which was 
only defeated by the narrow 
margin of three votes. 'When 
another Bill was brought in 
shortly afterwards, it was so 
drastically altered during its pas¬ 
sage through . the House that 
Disraeli, then Prime Minister, 
decided to withdraw it. 


Highway 


Jn a report submitted to Lan-:" 

cashire County Council re¬ 
cently is a proposal to build a 
65-mile motorway between Carn- 
forth and Warrington on which 
traffic will be able to reach speeds 
of 70 m p h with comparative 
safety. 

’The new roadway, estimated to 
cost £11,500,000 and necessitat¬ 
ing 118 new bridges, is intended 
in the first place as a through, 
route for long-distance traflic. It 
will have dual two-lahe carriage¬ 
ways, each 24 feet wide and 
separated by a central strip 15 
feet wide. In parts they will 
each be 32 feet wide, but at no 
point of the motorway will there 
be any surface connections with 
another road. 

There is no doubt that such a 
motorway is the road of the 
future. Already the. idea has 
successfully' been tried out in 
America and parts of Europe. Its 
chief advantage is that it keeps 
high-speed traffic off busy roads 
where pedestrians throng the 
pavements. 


though • well-intentioned indig¬ 
nation. He denounced the 
offending shipowners as “vil¬ 
lains, ” their vessels as “coffin 
ships,” and, - when' ordered to 
apologise, refused to do so and 
shook his fist at Mr Speaker. He 
was ordered to leave the House, 
but later apologised and was per¬ 
mitted to return to his seat. 

Load-Line Law 

His outburst had focussed 
public attention on the problem, 
however, and'the Merchant Ship¬ 
ping Act of 1876 made it com¬ 
pulsory for a load-line • to be 
painted on the side of every 
British ship. The Act laid it 
down that “. . . the centre of the 
disc shall indicate the maximum 
load-line in salt water to which 
the owner intends to load the 
ship for the voyage.” But the 
actual position of the line was 
left to the owner’s discretion, and 
it is said that one cynical ship¬ 
master painted the load-line on 
the funnel to show his contempt 
for the law! • 

Plimsoll continued to agitate’ 
for something better than this, 
and he had his reward in 1894, 
when the Board of Trade was 
given the power to fix the position 
of the “Plimsoll Line,” as it was 
known from that time onward. 

Today, several such lines will 
be seen on the side of ocean¬ 
going vessels. The lines are 
labelled S, W, WNA, IS and FW, 
which indicate the depth to 
which the vessel may be loaded 
in Summer, Winter, Winter in 
the North Atlantic, Indian Seas 
in Summer and Fresh Water. 

Long after Plimsoll retired from 
Parliament in 1880 he continued 
to take a lively interest in sea¬ 
men; and when he died, on June 
3, 1898, he was mourned every¬ 
where as the “Sailor’s Friend.” - 


NOT AN ORDINARY COTTAGE 


John Tiffin is a farm hand, 
and an ordinary kind of 
man; but he lives in a far-from- 
ordinary kind of cottage at 
Wylam - on - Tyne, Northumber¬ 
land—the humble, four-roomed, 
greystone cottage where, on 
June 8, 1781, was born George 
Stephenson, pionepr of the loco¬ 
motive ! 

Mr and Mrs Tiffin and their 
family, however, will soon be 
leaving their historic home— 


they are going to live in a new 
council house at Wylam, and 
are hoping that sufficient funds 
will be raised for Stephenson's 
cottage to be handed over to the 
National Trust. 

Meanwhile, the Lord Mayor of 
Newcastle has called a special 
meeting to discuss plans for an 
exhibition to be held in New¬ 
castle on August 12 this year to 
celebrate the centenary of 
George Stephenson’s death. 


THIS ENGLAND 


A farmhouse ir the village 
of Stuntney, Cambridgeshire 
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Friendship 

Makers 

'J'His summer: many young 
Americans will cross the 
Atlantic .on- an adventure of 
friendship-making in Europe. 
The idea goes back to happy 
days before the war when large 
numbers of Americans resident 
in Europe sent their children to 
school in France. 

In those days the MacJannet 
Schools in Paris and St Cloud, 
and their summer camps at Tal- 
loires on the lovely Lake of 
Annecy in Haute Savoie, were 
important. centres of education 
for young Americans. The sons 
and daughters of diplomats and 
businessmen, of famous artists 
and others, received their educa¬ 
tion at the MacJannet School 
established in the former home 
of Jules Verne in an ehn-shaded 
park overlooking the waters of 
the Seine.' 

When the war came the school 
and camps were used in various 
ways, but in 1945 Mr and Mrs 
MacJannet returned to Prance 
determined to use their school and 
camps as instruments of friend¬ 
ship-making in Prance and as a 
■ way of helping in European re¬ 
construction. 

Young Counsellors 

They saw that the camps could 
be used as a nucleus for Ameri¬ 
can aid to needy French boys and 
girls of camping age. 

A committee composed of inter¬ 
ested persons, American and 
French, was formed. Funds, 
clothing, shoes, food, material for 
games and crafts, and other 
equipment were collected. Young 
people specially qualified as coun¬ 
sellors were chosen to serve; and 
in June 1946 the MacJannets, 
accompanied by forty young 
Americans—and piles of boxes of 
food and supplies—set sail for 
Cherbourg. 

This summer the adventure 
starts again, with American 
students who pay their own ex¬ 
penses and give their time to 
serving needy French children. 
In lectures, debates, discussions, 
excursions in the lovely country 
above' Lake' Annecy, young 
France will meet young Ameri¬ 
can, and the age-old friendship 
between the two lands will be 
strengthened. 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 



Famous for their 
wicket-keepers, 
Kent have one of 
England's best in 
Godfrey Evans, born , 
at Finchley, but 
brought up in Kent. 


Evans was seen by Kent 
representatives while en¬ 
gaged in school cricket, and 
was taken on the staff while 
in his teens and given an 
occasional chance with the 
County eleven. 


With such famous wicket¬ 
keepers in front of him as 
Ames and Levett, young 
Godfrey had to wait for his 
chance, but he had a great 
opportunity to study the 
masters at work. 


After the war his smart 
wicket-keeping and able bat¬ 
ting won him a place in the 
M C C Australian tour of 
1946-7. In. the Tests 1083 
runs were scored before he 
. yielded a bye. 


Where the Mighty. Danube Flows 


fjHE Soviet Union has extended 
an invitation to other in¬ 
terested Powers suggesting a Con¬ 
ference on the future of the 
Danube. It is good news, for this 
mighty, 1750-mile river, one of 
the life-streams of Europe, has 
been idle far too long. This i.s 
not to say that there is no trade 
on its waters, but it is as nothing 
to what it was in pre-war days 
when boats could travel along it 
from Germany right down to the 
Black Sea. 

Everything about this historic, 
swiftly-flowing river is unusual. 
Once it was worshipped as a god. 
and thousands of years before 
that it was a lake, the Pannonian 
Sea, until—by some convulsive 
cleavage, it is thought—it burst- 
its, way through the Carpathian 
Mountains. Then, too, so many 
different peoples have dwelt 
within its 320,000-square-mlle 
basin; from the east came Sar- 
matian tribes, Avars, Mongols, 
Huns, Slavs, Magyars, Turks, 
nomads, and numberless others; 
from the west, Romans and 
Teutons. 

Yet this great, .tempestuous 
river • starts as a tiny spring in 
a palace courtyard at Donaues- 
chingen, Germany. After only 
about forty miles it vanishes 
underground for a while, coming 
up again at Tuttlingen. Our 
famous Duke of Marlborough 
knew the Danube, for it was on 


its bank at Blenheim that, he 
won his “famous victory.’’ 
Another piece of English history 
is recalled at Durnstein, in 
Austria, where Richard Lionheart 
was imprisoned in a hill-top castle 
overlooking the river, and where 
tradition says the faithful, sing¬ 
ing Blondel found him. 

When crossing the Great Plain 
of Hungary the river is some¬ 
times so wide that it looks almost 
like a huge lake—and, but for 
the shrill cries of waterfowl, a 
deadly, silent one. It is when 
passing between Yugoslavia and 
Rumania, .though, that its most 
dramatic passage begins, for here 
the waters have to force them¬ 
selves through the Kazan (kettle) 
Gorge, in places only 165 yards 
wide. Here the whirlpools are 
so strong, and the depths of the 
river so variable, that no boat 
over ten tons is allowed through 
without a pilot. And how the 


“SILENT’' SOUND 

“noise ray" from a super- 
sonic apparatus is being used 
by the Sydney Water Board to 
keep birds away from open 
reservoirs which supply the Aus¬ 
tralian city. The apparatus 
makes a high-frequency' sound, 
which disturbs the birds and 
tends to drive them out of range 
of the beam, although it cannot 
be heard by human beings. 
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Godfrey Evans Millions of 

Bibles 

ipHE British people gave the 
Bible Society over half a 
■ million pounds last year for 
printing and distributing . the 
Bible, a' record sum which cannot 
all be spent because there is 
not enough paper and binding 
material available. 

All over the world there is a 
famine in Bibles. To get some 
extra binding material the Bible 
, Society persuaded a maker of 
rocking horses to, sell some of 
his leather which could not be 
used because there was no wood 
to make the horses. That leather 
is now being used to bind Bibles 
in the Yoruba tongue spoken in 
West Africa. From a wallpaper 
. shop enough thick paper was 
bought to be used for the inside 
preliminary pages of over 10,000 
English Testaments. 

Forty-eight thousand Bibles 
have been sent to Germany for 
the secondary schools of the 
British zone. Mr Birley, the 
British adviser in education in 
Germany, says: “If you could 
observe the awed joy with which 
German secondary school boys 
and girls handle these beautiful 
copies of the Bible, most of them 
studying their contents for the 
first time in their lives, you would 
indeed feel rewarded for all your 
efforts.” 

The Bible Society now prints 
the Bible .in 778 languages and 
last year distributed over five 
million copies of the scriptures, 
an increase of over 80 per cent in 
spite of all restrictions. 

SEEDS FROM 
CYPRUS 

(^YPRus, island of olive groves 
and vineyards, has developed 
a new kind of wealth. It is pro¬ 
ducing seeds for export. In 1947 
the value of the seeds exported 
by this British Crown Colony In 
the Eastern Mediterranean was 
£38,000. Only vegetable seeds 
have been produced and sold, but 
now plans for the growing of 
flower seeds have been made. 

In-1944 a survey revealed that 
Cyprus held out good prospects 
as a seed-producing island, the 
climate being specially suitable. 
We are likely to hear more of 
this promising new industry in 
Cyprus. 


wind whips through this narrow 
defile! 

Soon after comes'the renowned 
Iron Gates, so called because, 
although here the ' Danube is 
much wider, the shallow rocky 
bed and treacherous currents 
have been the ruin of countless 
ships through the ages. Nowa¬ 
days a canal (the Sip) is used. 
Even so, the rushing stream is 
so strong that powerful cable- 
hauling locomotives have to pull 
all boats going upstream. 

From here the Danube flows 
through the land of mosques and 
minarets, for many of the Yugo¬ 
slavs and Bulgarians are Mos¬ 
lems, legacy of former Turkish 
• dominion. Life in these lonely 
parts is simple and primitive, and 
people still wear their gay Balkan 
costumes. 

Rumania and Russia are the 
last countries through which this 
by now somewhat tired old river 
runs; by the time the Black Sea 
is reached it has spread itself into 
a huge delta over reedy, un¬ 
inhabited swamps. Although 
there are nine delta canals only 
one, the Sulina, is navigable 
for' large ships to reach the 
Rumanian river ports of Galatz 
and Braila, and then only by 
constant dredging. 

By the ' way, , the Danube , is 
rarely, if ever, blue; despite 
Johann Straussi it is a dirty, 
brownish-grey! 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Final Instalment of Lewis CarrolFs Delightful Fantasy 



The King turned pale at Alice’s defiance and “ / don’t believe there’s an atom of meaning 

shut his notebook. “Here’s some more in it,” said Alice. “ I’m not so sure,” replied 

evidence,” said the White Rabbit; “this the King, spreading out the poem and looking 

paper has just been picked up. It’s a poem.” at it with one eye. ’.’... said I could not 

He began reading; "The/ told me you had swim -” he read. “You can’t swim, can 

been to her. And mentioned me to him: She you?” he asked the, accused Knave.. The 

gave me a good character. But said I could not Knave shobk his head sadly. “ Do I look like 

swim.” “That’s the most important piece of ■ it ? ” he said. (Which he certainly did not, 
evidenco we’ve heard,” said the King. - being made entirely of cardboard.) 



“ Let the jury consider their verdict,” the At this the whole pack rose up into the air 

King said. " No ! ” cried the Queen. “ Sen- and came flying down upon Alice : she gave 

tence first—verdict afterwards.” ’’ Stuff and a little scream, half of fright and half of anger, 

nonsense ! "said Alice. “ Hold your tongue!” and then she found herself lying in her own 

said the Queen, turning purple. “ I won’t! ” garden at home. “Wake up, Alice dear,” 

said Alice. “Off with her head ! ’’ shouted her sister was saying. “Why, what a long 

the Queen at the top of her voice. “ Who sleep you’ve had ! ” “ Oh, I’ve had such a 

cares for you ? ” said Alice, “ you’re nothing curious dream ! ” said Alice, and she told her 

but a pack of cards ! ” sister all about her strange adventures. 


A picture version 


of Shakespeare*s Comedy A Midsummer Night’s Dream begins next week 
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From Britain ’s Oil From the Prairie 


Wilds to the Zoo In Alberta, the province flanked by the Rocky Mountains of 

^ Canada, a new oil well recently “ went wild.” Oil spurted 
up from the earth and came down as a sticky rain for two miles 
around. Men, themselves streaming from head to foot with 
greenish-black oil, fought desperately to plug the hole from 
which the precious liquid gushed. The situation became so 
serious that the Government of Alberta ordered all the 60 wells 
of the Leduc oilfields to be temporarily closed down. 


By Our Own Correspondent 

jyjosT of London Zoo’s animals 

are obtained by experienced, 
wholetime collectors—men who 
frequently operate in the wildest 
and most inaccessible parts of 
the world. But sometimes 
members of the menagerie staff 
themselves lend a hand nearer 
home. For instance, recently Mr 
L. C. Bushby, the curator of 
insects, with head-keeper Sydney 
Walsh of the insect house to help 
him, went into the “wilds ’’ of 
Surrey in search of wood ants 
with which to replenish the Zoo’s 
dwindling colony. 

Equipped with four large biscuit 
tins and a shovei, the Zoo men 
took train to Byfleet, where they 
went to work in a nearby pine 
forest. Nests of the red wood 
ant were soon located, whereupon 
several colonies were quickly dug 
up. The task was not altogether 
a pleasant one as the disturbance 
roused the ant communities to 
furious activity, and both col¬ 
lectors were soon overrun with 
the scurrying insects. , Some in¬ 
flicted painful bites. 

Building a Citadel 

When many thousands had 
been safely boxed, the lids, were 
fastened down securely with 
adhesive tape to prevent escapes. 
But the trouble was worth while, 
for the ants now make a fascinat¬ 
ing sight at the Zoo as they run 
around getting their bearings and 
greeting the old inhabitants. 

Many of the newcomers, unused 
to their new surroundings, keep 
falling into the moat that- sur¬ 
rounds the ant islands. But few 
perish, because the old hands, on 
seeing them tumble in, promptly 
rally round and rescue them by 
pulling them from the water by 
their legs or antennae. 

The new recruits have already' 
taken possession of one island 
where, during the next few weeks, 
they, are expected to build a 
new citadel to replace their old 
home in the Byfleet forest. 

Not infrequently, too, children 
lend a hand in the restocking 
of the Gardens. Thanks, for 
example, to the efforts of a Hert¬ 
fordshire schoolgirl — Nathalie 
Cullen, of Springfield • Farm, 
Colney Street, near St Albans— 
two baby hares are coming to 
the Zoo. Miss Cullen tells, in 
a letter to the Zoo authorities, 
how she came by these twin 
leverets. , 

Playful Little Fellows 

“I was out in a field with my 
father, w'ho was cutting down 
some weeds,” she writes, “when 
we saw the leverets hiding under 
a tuft of grass. There was no 
sign of the mother, so I took the 
babies home and have been 
bottle-feeding them on warm 
goat’s milk, the rubber ' attach¬ 
ment being a bicycle valve! . 
Christopher and Columbus, as we 
call them, weighed only 2i oz 
each when we found them. Now 
they weigh 6 oz and are most 
playful little fellows. We put 
them out each afternoon for a 
run on the lawn. But they tend 
to stray, and as I am afraid they 
will run away I would be glad 
if the Zoo would take them." 

The - authorities have accepted 
Christopher and Columbus and, 
when the leverets are weaned, 
they will be seen in the Children’s 
Zoo, the first of their kind seen 
in the enclosure for more than 
ten years. C. H. 


It is not realised by many of 
us that Alberta is one of the oil- 
producing regions of the world; 
we usually think of this western 
province as a land of farms and 
prairie: yet it is responsible for 
95 per cent of the oil produced 
in Canada and is second only to 
Trinidad among the oil-producing 
areas of the British Common¬ 
wealth. 

Heartening News 

The discovery of oil in the 
Leduc Field, which is about 20 
miles south of Edmonton, has led 
some experts to believe that 
Canada here possesses the largest 
undeveloped oil resources in the 
world. This is heartening news 
indeed for the civiiised nations, 
who are all, including the United 
States, beginning to be alarmed 
at the present acute oil shortage. 

The story of oil-development in 
Alberta goes back to 1914, when 
oil was struck in the Turney 
Valley about 30 miles south-west 
of Calgary in the south of the 
province. Prom then until 1947 
Canadian production of oil 
totalled over 97 million barrels, 
most of which came from Turner 
Valley. 

But the flow of oil from the 
Turner Valley began to wane, 
and it was thought that Canada’s 
career as a producer of oil was 
drawing to a close when near 
Edmonton, the capital of Alberta, 
a long way north of Turner 
Valley, the new Leduc oilfield 
was discovered only last year and 
v;ells w’ere rapidly drilled there. 


more exciting news. It came 
from a tiny place called Wood- 
bend—of which most Canadians 
had never heard—the merest 
hamlet with a post office and 
shop combined. Here drilling for 
oil had been going on for some 
time, but it W'as the^sort of venture 
called in the business a “ wild¬ 
cat ” scheme, and many proph¬ 
esied that the promoters would 
lose their money: for Woodbend 
was two miles away from the 
northern boundary of the nevj 
Leduc Field—it seemed like look¬ 
ing for sea-shells two miles away 
from the seashore. 

Then a flow'of natural gas was 
discovered and the drillers’ hopes 
leapt, and on January 28, when 
they had bored down 5340 feet 
into the earth, “Woodbend 
Number 1 ” as the well was called, 
began to flow with a high quality 
crude oil which ran into the 
storage tanks at the rate of 70 to 
90 ban-els an hour. 

Canada has another vast 
reserve of petroleum in her bitu¬ 
minous sands on the Atliabaska 
River, Alberta. A way of profit¬ 
ably extracting the oil from these 
sands has not, up to now, been 
found, though research is being 
actively carried out. 

This indeed caused a .sensation I 
Some thought a brand-new oil¬ 
field had been discovered, but 
others believe that the Leduc oil¬ 
field stretches far away even 
under the soil of the neighbour¬ 
ing province of Saskatchewan. 

There are plenty of reasons for 
thinking that these hopes may be 


The vast sum of £75,000,000 has - fulfilled, and the wealth of the 
been invested in this oilfield, great Dominion—and of all man- 

In January this year came even kind—be thus increased. 


Kind-Hearted 

Bandits 

STORY comes from Italy w'hich 
vies with any ever told of 
Robin Hood and his merry men 
who robbed the rich only to give 
to the poor. 

The chief figure in the story is 
Don Vizendaz, the priest who 
founded the famous “children’s 
village” near Pescara, in north 
Italy, which provides homes for 
stray Italian children. Return¬ 
ing by car from Genoa, where he 
had just collected 10,000 lire for 
his viliage, the priest was con¬ 
fronted in the early dawn by a 
troop of bandits who threatened 
him with death unless he gave 
up all his money. 

Don Vizendaz told them what 
the money was for, and the 
robbers not only permitted him 
to keep thj money but then-and 
there gave him another 20,000 
lire for the same good cause! 

CYCLISTS ON TRIAL 

Q.ROUPS of cycling school- 
children in the cities of 
Switzerland, where most' boys 
and girls own bicycles, have been 
exchanging visits with other 
organised groups in neighbour¬ 
ing cities. On arrival in the new 
tow'h each cyclist has to pass a 
traffic test in the unfamiliar 
streets and all who fall are 
packed off home by train. 


THE NEW-STYLE 
INN 

^ COMPANY, backed by several 
influential business men in 
the north, is being formed to open 
a chain of “dry inns ” throughout 
the country. These inns, in which 
only soft drinks will be served, 
are being specially designed to 
attract young people, with 
facilities for entertainment, 
games, and socials. It is antici¬ 
pated that they will be open from 
5.30 to 10.30 pm. 

The company organising these 
premises is registered as Friend¬ 
ship Houses, Ltd, and their first 
will be opened in Washwood 
Heath Road, an artisan centre 
of Birmingham, probably in July. 

Mr Cecil G. Andrews, Secretary 
of the National Commercial Tem¬ 
perance League, stated recently’ 
that the Friendship Houses “wdll 
be comfortable places, tastefully 
decorated, wdth modern equip¬ 
ment and lighting, a friendly 
atmosphere similar to an Old 
English inn, but with a soft drink 
background.” The question of 
providing meals at the Houses 
in industrial areas is being con¬ 
sidered, and it is anticipated that 
the scheme will eventually 
operate also in country towns. 

’ Much will depend on ' the 
success of the Birmingham ven- 
tui-e, from which it is hoped to 
gai ;3 valuable experience. 



facts on 
STRENGTH, SPEEDINESS 
AND SMARTNESS 





STRENGTH Tossing the 
Caber. The caber, a heavy 
tree trunk measuring i 6 to 
20 ft. has been thrown over 
40 feet by Scottish athletes. 


SPEED Homing Pigeons can 
fly at an average speed of 30 
miles per hour. The highest 
authenticated, speed of . a 
homer is 80 m.p.h.! 

SMARTNESS The Sword of 
Honour is awarded at Sand¬ 
hurst to the best Cadet of the 
year. Smartness, of course, is 
one of the winning points! 



It’s strong, it’s speedy, and it’s smart. 
Reliable in every may 
The pride of any schoolboy’s heart 

It’s time you had a B.S.A.J 

Free-—Fully-Illustrated Catalogue! 

Just send a postcard to 


B.S.A, CYCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, ii. 



( BERTte AT BILL/ARVS,..') 

pockefsyl^ ^ o 



MORE STAMP BARGAINS 

Hppp are soJiie more sitccial offers of stamp 
packet* at barjiaiti prices. This is a great oppor- 
timity to fill up those spares id your collection. 

50 diff. All World 9d. 
lOOdiff.BelgiumS/- 100 diff. India 7/6 

iOdiff.Gwalior 9d. 50diff.Iraq 7/- 
or the five packets contaiuiufr 310 ataiups for 
16/6 inclu(liM>r postage. Supplies are limited 
so order promptly and ask for our World 
Famous Approval Sheets. 

i:riiington.&- martin, i>ept. 474. 
South.Hackney, London. C.9, England. 
Established 1880 


HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

and with our Youth Organisations we are 
doing our utmost to build up our boys and 
girls for the place they must take later as 
responsible citizens. Will you please help usP 
W-e sorely need your aid. Address ; 

The Rev. Ronald F. W. Bollom; Supt., 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885}^ Bromley Street, Commercial 
H^HHRoad, Stepney, 



WELGAR 
SHREDDED WHEAT 


ESOP-TO-DATE 



THE LION AND 
THE MOUSE 




A Lion was one day caught in a 
trapper’s net. His roars brought 
to the scene a tiny Mouse who be¬ 
gan, without ado, to nibble through 
the mesh that bound the king of 
beasts. “ Great Lion,” said the 
Mouse, severing the last strand, 
“when once you had me under 
your pawj you spared my life. To 
this act, trifling as it appeared to 
you at the time, you now owe your 
own salvatiofi.” 

To-day’s 

Moral to this Savings Fable is: 

The small efforts of little people can 
help great and nokle causes. Your 
savings, however insignificant they 
rhay seem to you, will help the British 
Lion to overcome the difficulties 
which at present face our nation. 

NATIONAL SAVINCS 
STAMPS 

iy th« Natifinal Savings Committet 
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The Bran Tub 


Jacko on the Helter Skelter 


RECOMMENDATION ? 

■JJNCLE was inquiring iiow' 
Johnny was getting on at 
school. 

“Oh, splendidly," replied 
Johnny, “Teacher said that if 
all the boys were like me he 
would resign his job tomorrow.” 

BONES 

■y^yHEN we refer to a thing as a 
bone of contention we mean 
that it is like a bone.over which 
two dogs are disputing the 
ownership. Similarly, when we 
have a bone to pick with anyone 
we are alluding to the possibility, 
of trouble, as when two dogs try 
to pick the same bone. 

A person who makes no bones 
about it is perhaps one who 
makes so little fuss about his 
food that he eats it, bones and 
all. 

RODDY 




T he Jacko family were visiting some old friends in Chimptown and Jacko 
found that there was a Pleasure Park nearby. “ Can we go ? ” he 
asked. “You come, too, Father,” he added, suddenly remembering he 
had no pocket money. “ Not likely,” answered Father Jacko, only too glad 
to get some peace, “ but here’s some money.” Mother Jacko rashly 
said she would take them there and meet them later. Needless to say 
when she got to the park they were nowhere to be seen. Then she heard 
excited yells from the Helter Skelter and Jacko, Baby, and Bouncer came 
hurtling down the slide and landed at her feet. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Gardener’s Friend, 
a hedgehog in 
exclaimed Don 


the 

ex- 


“There’s 
meadow, 
citedly. 

“Well, that’s not very remark¬ 
able," said Parmer Gray, sur¬ 
prised. 

“But the cows are in. the 
meadow. Jim says hedgehogs 
milk cows,” answered Don. “A 
hedgehog’s mouth is quite un¬ 
suited for such a task,” chuckled 
the farmer. “Hedgehogs are fond 
of milk, though, and this is 
probably the reason that so 
many people share Jim’s odd 
belief. , I hope Mr Prickles will 
pay a visit to my garden, because 
he can catch slugs • and other 


Other Worlds 

JN the evening Venus is low in 
the west, and Saturn, and 
Mars are in the 
west. In the 
morning no 
planets are 
visible. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 
8.30 on Wednes¬ 
day morning, June 2. 

WHAT AM I? 

J WATCH, I guard. 

And yet I read 
Just like a sum of money. 
Without my tail 
I'm half a score. 

Without my head 



“ But, Daddy, how can I look up the 
word In the dictionary if I can’t spell garden pests much more quickly . fanimo more— 
• * than I can. ’ And tVint'.<: not 

— Bedtime Corner— 


Acrobats 


J? 0 R several weeks Susan 
and Philip had been look¬ 
ing forward to an exciting 
treat. It was not always that 
plans fitted in so conveniently, 
but this time everything was 
perfect. The circus was due 
to arrive at the nearest town 
the very week their favourite 
uncle was coming to stay, and 
he had promised to take the 
twins to see a famous troupe 
of acrobats. 

, Uncle George’s stories of 
these wonderful people filled 
Susan and. Philip with ideas, 
and many were the “turns” 
they tried to practise; “but,” 
complained Mother, “ when it 
comes to using my clothes-line 

as a tight-rope-” “You 

draw the line! ” laughed 
Father. 

But alas for carefully-latd 
plans! The first day of the 
holidays. Uncle George arrived 
'to find both children very hot 
and rather peevish; not ill 
enough for bed, but covered 
with little spots; and every¬ 
body knows you can’t go’to a 
circus when you’ve got 
chicken-pox! . . 

• Soon Philip and Susan were 
feeling much better, and one 
morning after breakfast, as 
they -were wondering if they 
felt energetic, enough, to do 
some weeding. Uncle George 
.called from the garden : 
“Come and see the acrobats!” 

' The twins stared at each 


other. This was wonderful— 
fancy the famous performers 
paying a special visit to cheer 
up children in quarantine! 
They ran to the end of the 
garden, which bordered on a 
little copse, and looked round 
them in bewilderment. 

Uncle George pointed 
silently to a tall pine tree. 



•T’here, on a high branch, chat¬ 
tering and scolding, swinging 
and performing the most 
absurd antics, were two bushy- 
tailed squirrels. 

“You did take us in. Uncle 
George! ” laughed Philip. 
“Look at the big fellow—he 
turned a beautiful somer¬ 
sault.” And Susan said 
earnestly: “/ think a squiiTel 
is the very nicest kind of 
acrobat!” 


And that’s not very funny. ‘ 

Aftstc'er next week 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
Jane 2, to Tuesdayi June 8, 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Little Ned; 
Tunes You Like; Teddy Bears and 
Wallabies. North, 5.0 Songs; Sub¬ 
ject and Object. Welsh, 5.0 A 
Story; Junior Radio Record; Tic 
Tac the Clown. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 The. Sun’s 
Secret: John Perryu School Choir, 
Acton. 5.30 Visit to Stratford 
Memorial Theatre. Midland, 5.0 
Pirates’ Creek (2). N. Ireland, 5.0 
I Want To Be An Actor: Peter 
Comes In Prom the Farm; Im¬ 
portant To Us; Songs. North, 5.0 
Your Own Ideas. Welsh, 5.30 
Adventures of David; Over the 
Andes on Horseback. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Biffer (5); The 
Seven Sapphires (4). North, 5.0 
Worth Meeting Again (2). Scot¬ 
tish, 5.0 Counterpane Corner. 5.25 
Folk Songs. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Variety. North, 
5.0 Sing Song; A Quiz. West, 5.0 
El Draco—a story. 5.20 A Music 
Talk. Midland, 5.0 The Crow and 
tire Tree—a play. 

. SUNDAY, 5.0 County Feature. 
Midland, 5.0 A Story;’ St John’s 
School Choir, Mansfield. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Naughty Sophia 
(3). 5.40 Film Review. N. Ireland, 
5.0 Miss Pennyfeather (6); Second 
Voyage (5): Songs. North, 5.0 
Sing Song; Story; Chiidren’s Hob¬ 
bies. Scottish, 5.0 Children’s Hour 
Jubilee Party. West, 5.40 Matilda 
—a story. 5.45 What’s Your Name? 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Family From 
One-End Street (1). 5.15 Young 

Artists 5.40 World Affairs. Mid¬ 
land, 5.15 Saxophone Quartet; 
Susan Finds Adventure. North, 
5.0 The River Bandit (3); Cricket 
Questions. West, 5.40 The Sports 
Coach. 


Cross Word Puzzle P W 

Reading Across.7 1. The flower of 
this month. 4 Mark left by a wound. 

7 Member of the Order, of the British 
Empire.* 8 Organ of hearing. 9 In, 
the direction of the rising sun. 12 
Chemical symbol for aluminium. 

13 Officer Commanding.* 14 A small 
cask. 15 To prejudice. 17Tomeasure- 
*18 Poisonous serpent 19 Bachelor of 
Arts.* 20 E.xists. 21 Framework of 
the body. 24 Help. .25' Owed by one 
to another. 27 Toothed implement for 
gardening. 28 Our lower extremities. 

’Reading Down. 1 Royal Marines.* 

2 A monumental column. 3 The ocean. 

4. A proverb. 5 This bird is a rail. 

6' These are between the furrows. 

S And so on.* 10’ Wireless call for 
help. 11. The attendants of a distin-- 
guished person. 12 One who humbles. 

16 On the point. 17. A foot-wiper. 

19 Place for rest. 22 To recline. 

23 A poem. 26 french for and. 
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Asterisks indicate abbreviations. '--Answer -next week 


Maxim to Memorise 

fpwo things we should learn to 
forget are the good we have 
done to others and the evil 
others have done to us. 


LAST ,WEEK’S ANSWER 
What Ami? Cue fKew, queue, Q) 

Tongue T-wister 

pAUL paced ponderously but 
perilously on the precipice. 
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HOW GOOD A DETECTIVE 



“ TS he dead?” said Jim. He 
1 bent over the body of a man 
lying at the foot of the cliff 
with a brown hat clutched in his 
hand. “I’m afraid so,” said Roger. 

“ He must have fallen from the cliff’ 
top.” Just then, Mary, who was 
paddling, called their attention to a 
nian who was leaning over the rail¬ 
ings on the cliff edge. He shouted 
something to them and then started 
running down the steep zigzag path 
to the beach. “ Do you know this 
poor fellow ? ” asked Roger, as the 
man reached thefn ; “ we've only 
just arrived, and found him lying 
here.” “ I don’t know him,” said 
the man, mopping his bald head, 

“ but I know about him. I’m a 
detective sergeant of the C.I.D. 
This chap broke into a jeweller’s 
this morning, and got away with 
some uncut emeralds. I had in¬ 
formation he was coming this way, 
followed him, and recognised him 
from the description. I had not 
quite caught up with him when he 
suddenly slipped and went over the 
edge of the cliff.” The man bent 
down and turned the body over. 
Then, undoing the waistcoat, he 
felt in a pocket in the lining and 
. took out a small wash-leather bag. 

“ I’ll take charge, of the jewels,” he , 
said. “ I’m going along to the 
station to make my report and I’ll 
send the police ambulance down. 
I’d be glad if you children would 
wait here till it comes.” Picking up 
the brown hat, he put it on and 
started climbing up the narrow 
cliff path. He hadn’t gone far 
before Roger said : “ Quick, follow 
me,” and ran after the man. “ I 
say, sir,” he called, “ that chap’s 
not dead. He just recovered con¬ 
sciousness and . wants to make a 
statement.” “ Has he, by jove,” 
cried the man, and turning, ran 
down the slope to the shore. 
“What’s the game?” asked Jim. 

' ‘‘ He’s not alive, and you know it.” 

“ No,” said Roger, “ no more alive 


CAN YOU I 


than that man’s a detective. Here, 
give me a hand with this big rock.” ’ 
“ What are you kids playing at?” 
came an angry voice from belowi 
“ Stay where you are," shouted 
Roger, "• or I’ll push.this rock down 
on you. Now, Jim, you and Maty 
dash off and fetch a real police¬ 
man, while I hold the pass. He 
can’t get away along the shore, the 
tide’s in.” 

• ■ • . • 

The Inspector at the police station 
was so tickled at the Three Mustar- 
deers bringing off such a smart 
capture that he stood them a meal 
at the local cafe. “ Those two 
fellows" are well-known jewel 
thieves,” he said. “They’d 
evidently quarrelled about the swag 
and one' of them threw the other 
over the cliff and killed him. What 
made you suspect him ?”■ “ Roger’s 
rather a dab at spotting things like 
that,” said Mary. “ A dab I Well, 
I don’t mind if I do,” said Roger, 
helping himself to the mustard . . . 

WHAT 3 THINGS PUT ROGER 
ON THE SCENT ? 


THE 

MUSTARDEERS' 
OA'TH 

We will have Mustard when¬ 
ever we can get it. Mustard 
makes good food taste better. 
We will have Mustard— 


COI.MAX'S MUSTAltU 
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